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Eek Plato seith, who so kan hym rede, 
"The wordes moote be cosyn to the dede." 

They all refer to Boethius, but none of them 
instances the Platonic original. This, how- 
ever, is 'Timaeus' 29 B, which is thus trans- 
lated by Jowett : 

"And in speaking of the copy and original 
we may assume that words are akin to the 
matter which they describe ; when they relate 
to the lasting and permanent and intelligible, 
they ought to be lasting and unfailing, and so 
far as in their nature is irrefutable and immov- 
able — nothing less. But when they express 
only the copy or image and not the eternal 
things themselves, they need only be probable 
and analogous to the real words." 

The Ciceronian translation of the same passage 
is interesting (ed. Baiter-Kayser 8, 132): 

"Omni orationi cum iis rebus, de quibus 
explicat, videtur esse cognatio : itaque cum de 
re stabili et immutabili disputat oratio, talis 
sit, qualis ilia, quae neque redargui neque 
convinci potest; cum autem ingressa est 
imitata et efficta simulacra, bene agi putat. si 
similitudinem veri consequatur." 



A NOTE ON THE 'BEOWULF: 

There is a gnomic sentence in 'Beowulf 
which has never, I believe, been traced to a 
possible source. I refer to the well-known 

Wyrd oft ngrefi 
unf eigne eorl, donne his gllen dSah ! 

This ('Beow.' 572-3) is Christianized in 'Andre- 
as ' (458-460) into 

Forpam ic Sow td sdfte se^cgan wille, 
pcet nc&fre forldtefi lifigende god 
eorl on eorffan gif his gllen dtah.i 

Now is not this our familiar " Fortune favors 
the brave," which, as every one is aware, is 
the English rendering of a Latin proverbial 
expression? (See the amusing treatment in 
Newman, 'The Idea of a University,' Ele- 
mentary Studies, Composition). It is found 
in Terence, ' Phormio ' 1.4.26; Cicero, 'Tusc. 
Disp.' 2. 4. 11; with which compare Ennius, 
quoted in Macrobius, 'Saturn.' 6. 1 ; Virgil, 
'JEri.' 10. 284; Ovid, 'Met.' 10. 586, 'Ars 
Amor. 1 1.608; 'Fasti' 2. 782; Pliny, 'Epist.' 
6. 16; Tibullus 1. 2. 16. It will be observed 
that some of these authors have "Fortuna," 

1 See also Gummere : "Germanic Origins/ p. 236. — J. W. B. 



and some "deus," corresponding respectively 
to the "Wyrd " and " god " of ' Beowulf and 
' Andreas.' 

Chaucer takes up the tale in his turn. Thus 
in 'Troylus and Cryseyde ' 572-4 (Morris' ed.) : 

Thynk ek. Fortune, as wel thi-selven wooste, 
Helpeth hardy man unto his emprise. 
And weyveth wreches for hire cowardyse. 

Still closer in the ' Legend of Good Women ' 
J 773 (' Lucretia ' 94): 

' Hap helpeth hardy man alday,' quod he. 

Further references may be found in Haeckel, 
'Das Sprichwort bei Chaucer,' p. 5. 

I may note, by the way, that the "stille as 
stoon," for which Haeckel (pp. 55, 56) can find 
no parallel, may be from the Bible, Exod. 15, 
16. Compare Keats, ' Hyperion ' 1. 4: 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Haeckel (p. 15) is all astray in his notes on the 
' Prologue,' 741 ft". 



" DE WY-FEA THERED. ' ' 

Brooke, in his ' History of Early English 
Literature,' illustrates Cynewulf by Shelley. 
On page 183 occur these words : 

"Shelley, who was himself an ancient Nature- 
worshipper born out of due time, a maker of 
Nature-myths, and as innocent as a young Ary- 
an in doing so, is on that account very like 
Cynewulf when both are writing about natural 
phenomena. Both of them write as the people 
talked in old time about the Wind, and the 
Clouds, and the Sea." 

An independent observation to the same 
purport is obligingly furnished me by my 
colleague. Professor McLaughlin. He had 
noted the fact that Shelley contains a parallel 
to a passage in Old Norse Helgi Poet — so 
called by Vigfusson and Powell. In 'Helgi 
and Sigrun,' 11. 323-326 (' Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale,' vol. 1, p. 143) we have: — 

Nu em ek svd fegin fundi okkrom, 
setn dt-frekir Odins haukar, 
es val vito, varmar brddir, 
eda d'dgg-littiri dags-briin sid. 

This they translate: "I am as glad to meet 

1 Vigfusson and Powell use, instead of the if of this word, 
a conjoined a and 0, which does not occur in ordinary fonts 
of type. 
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